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NEVADA MINES YIELD GREAT WEALTH 


INING has been recognized as one of 
Nevada’s major industries since the 
very beginning of its settlement. 

From the time when guid was first discovered 
at the mouth of Gold Creek Canyon, near 
Dayton, in Lyon County, back in 1849, down 
to the present day this industry has consist- 
ently held its position of leadership. A con- 
servative estimate, made from official records 
and other reliable sources, reveals the fact 
that new wealth produced from the ground 
through the working of mines for metals of 
all kinds in the Sagebrush State has reached 
the astounding sum of $1,600,000,000. And 
this figure does not include the nonmetallics 
which have, in recent years, assumed increased 
importance and commercial value. 

At first prospectors sought only gold and 
silver. As the State progressed and uses for 
other metals developed the field of activity 
was greatly expanded. 

Discovery and widespread use of electric- 
ity brought on greater demands for copper. 
This demand also affected zinc and lead. 
The need for a greater variety of metals was 
constantly broadened as other inventions and 
appliances in industry created new markets 
for less-common metals. Metals and non- 
metallic ores unknown or unsuspected of 
having any value by the early prospector and 
miner came into broad industrial use, 
assumed a prominence comparable to pre- 





cious metals, were later found in large 
deposits, and partially explored, followed by 
production which added materially to the 
new wealth of the State. 

The peak of production has not yet come 
into sight, for despite the enormous quan- 
tities of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc and 
other metals taken from Nevada's hills, 
according to men of science, the surface 
hardly has been scratched. 

At first it was the Comstock Lode at Vir- 
ginia City. The story of that camp and the 
fabulous recoveries of silver and gold often 
has been told. Its magnitude justified the 
repetition. Finding and extracting the Com- 
stock ores brought great riches to the State 
as well as to the Nation. Its flush produc- 
tion era has been an outstanding epoch in 
Nevada history. The Comstock still stands 
as one of the greatest gold and silver pro- 
ducing districts in the entire world. 

Then came hundreds of other places. Into 
the desert country the pioneers moved in all 
directions. Under the broiling sun or through 
the beating blizzard the search for gold went 
on. Excitement ran high. Lucky prospectors, 
with nothing but a grubstake and only a 
fragmentary knowledge of ores and their 
mode of occurrence, found rich diggings and 
became wealthy. Outcroppings of rocks 
showing high values in both gold and silver 
virtually blocked their pathway. Under such 





NEVADA, one State without an income tax, a corporation tax, an inheritance tax,a gift tax,a sales tax. 


With cheap power, and liberal mining, corporation, taxation, and other laws. 
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conditions, in a virgin field of exploration, 
the chance of making new finds prevailed 
which are lacking in present-day prospecting. 
It seems these hard-living men of the West 
didn’t pass up much of value which showed 
above ground. 

As a result, one by one, new ore deposits 
were disclosed and new districts established. 
Spreading from the site of the original dis- 
covery prospectors opened “prospects” in the 
1850's, and 1860's, and later, which reached 
to all corners of the State. Eureka, Austin, 
Treasure Hill, Hamilton, Ely, Jarbidge, Tono- 
pah, Goldfield, Rhyolite, Searchlight, Raw- 
hide, Silver Peak and a score of others are 
outstanding camps which came after Virginia 
City to contribute their share to the wealth 
and glamour of Nevada's mining industry. 

Silver during the early days brought a 
good price. In fact, many silver mines 
proved as profitable, if not more so, than 
many camps where gold extraction predomi- 
nated. 

At Virginia City it was lode gold found in 
place in the natural rock. In other districts 
it was placer gold. Whether lode or placer 
gold, or even silver, mattered little, for the 
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This is Silver Peak, an active, consistent Nevada gold-producing camp. 








finding of either stirred the prospectors into 
renewed action. 

When electricity made its advent and 
changed the entire mode of human life, cop- 
per came into extraordinary demand. Sup- 
plies from the mines in the Old World 
became inadequate and the New World was 
called upon in the emergency. New sources 
of supply were needed and Nevada was a 
favorable region for copper deposits. This 
increased need for an old metal stimulated 
anew the interest of Nevada prospectors to 
search for the red metal. As a result, copper 
deposits in many sections of the State were 
found. 

Near Ely, in eastern Nevada, beds of low- 
grade copper ore were disclosed. Develop- 
ment began and was vigorously pushed. The 
extent of these deposits justified production 
on a large scale. The magnitude is indicated 
by the fact that these beds still yield millions 
of dollars in new wealth annually to the 
State and Nation. Copper ore has been 
taken from this site for more than 35 years. 
The district has produced millions of pounds 
of copper in the past, and the present known 
remaining supply is sufficient to assure the 











Top—Leasers at Manhattan. Inset—A veteran Nevada prospector. Lower—Prospectors now barge up Mead Lake. 











operators a production for years to come. 

Edison's discovery and practical applica- 
tion of electricity also affected the status of 
lead and zinc. Many uses for these two base 
metals have been found since that momen- 
tous revelation. And again the hills of 
Nevada disclosed some of their secrets to 
the courageous prospectors, and indicated 
where large deposits of these metals could be 
spotted and worked. 

Principal lead and zinc producing mines 
in Nevada at present are located near Pioche, 
Lincoln County. For 20 years these mines 
have been passing through a period of 
exploration and development. As a result of 
these investigations it is now definitely 
known that the Lincoln County lead and zinc 
deposits are some of the largest in the world. 
They are of such extent, in fact, that capacity 
production is expected to shift the balance of 
supply in America to this western field. 

As research and experiment resulted in the 
disclosure of one invention after another dur- 
ing the past half century, greater need for 
other metals in industry became more gen- 


Virginia City, the birthplace of a Billion Dollars in gold and silver. 








eral. Some of these metals were uncommon 
and were believed to be limited in quantity. 
Their need, however, was definitely estab- 
lished; eventually a place was found for their 
use, and their value enumerated. Those who 
searched Nevada's hills knew little or noth- 
ing of their composition, method of occur- 
rence or worth until these metals suddenly 
assumed a vital position in the modern 
mechanical world. 

Of these, probably tungsten and dumor- 
tierite are two of the more important as they 
relate to Nevada mining. Both of these 
materials are found in the State in generous 
quantities. 

Tungsten has many uses in the industrial 
field and is best known for its use as a fila- 
ment in incandescent electric light bulbs, but 
a wider use is that of an alloy in the manu- 
facture of steel tools. Since attaining promi- 
nence in industry, tungsten deposits of great 
potential value have been found in Nevada. 
One mine alone, in Pershing County, sup- 
plies nearly 60 percent of the Nation's 
domestic production annually. At this time 
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Upper—Tungsten, where much of the Nation’s tungsten is produced. 





Lower—The Manhattan, Nevada, gold dredge. 





the United States is forced to import addi- 
tional tungsten to meet its industrial 
demands. 

Until the automobile made its appearance 
on the world’s highways little was known 
about dumortierite, and its use was very 
limited. This use was confined particularly 
to the field of ceramics. Because it possesses 
great heat-resisting properties when used as 
the porcelain in the manufacture of spark 
plugs for motor cars and airplanes, discovery 
and development of this mineral has meant 
much to Nevada. The dumortierite found 
in Pershing County is the only known com- 
mercial deposit of its kind in the world 
today. 

While more importance is attached to the 
common metals, Nevada also produces 
limited amounts of nickel, antimony, bis- 
muth, and molybdenum. Deposits of these 
metals having considerable value are known 
to exist in the State. Future development 
alone will determine the real extent or actual 


worth. 











Interior view of copper concentrator unit in the mill at McGill, Nevada. 





Cinnabar, the common ore of mercury, is 
also found in some of Nevada's many hills. 
Large ore bodies containing the liquid metal 
are successfully worked. 

Very little platinum is produced in the 
State. Small amounts of this heavy white 
metal were recovered years ago, but the 
platinum was usually found associated with 
other metals and extraction was difficult. 

Some coal is mined in the west central 
part of the State. Production is limited, 
although the fields are said to be extensive 
and the coal is of good quality. 

Tin, in limited quantities, has been mined 
in the State. Deposits are widely scattered 
and production has been small. 

Nature has stored millions of barrels of oil 
and gasoline in shale rocks in Elko, Eureka, 
Nye and White Pine Counties. Mountains 
of oil shale exist which await economical 
reduction. Some years ago a refining works 
at Carlin, Elko County, made very successful 
tests and secured a high-grade gasoline from 
this shale treated in its plant. Production 
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Surface workings of a Nevada gold mine. Left—Shaft headframe. 


cost while using the old process was con- 
siderably higher than the cost of refining 
natural petroleum obtained from the Nation's 
oil wells. As a result the product at Carlin 
faced a strong disadvantage in competing 
with natural petroleum products. Since that 
time new processes have been evolved which 
are more economical in operation. The sup- 
ply of oil shale in Nevada seems limitless, 
and when the natural oil wells become 
exhausted future generations can still rely 
upon Nevada's oil shale for its share of 
needed fuel oil. 

In addition to the precious and the baser 
metals a great variety of nonmetallics are 
found in the Nevada portion of the Great 
Basin area. These include diatomaceous 
earth, glass and foundry sands, limestone, 
bentonite, brucite, gypsum, and many others. 

Diatomaceous earth, a base ingredient for 
tooth powder and also for cosmetics, occurs 
in scattered parts of the State, perhaps more 
abundantly in the northern portion. Glass 
and foundry sands of excellent grade are 
mined in the Virgin River Valley near Over- 
ton, Clark County. There is a large plant 
near Sloan, in the same county, which has a 
large output of limestone and dolomite. 
Bentonite is used principally as a sealing 
material in the oil fields. It is shipped from 
Mina, Mineral County. 
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Right—Mined ore going to the mill. 





Brucite, another nonmetallic, is produced 
near Luning on a large scale. A deposit said 
to contain over a million tons of brucite has 
been spotted nearby in Nye County. While 
mined in Nevada, brucite is shipped to Ohio 
refractories where the grayish white mate- 
rial is reduced to a compound for use in 
alloys. These alloys are used extensively in 
the steel manufacturing industry. While that 
seems to be the principal utilization of this 
nonmetallic at the present time, brucite is 
believed to have a promising future in heavy 
types of construction work. The ore in Nye 
County is easily worked, and only a mini- 
mum amount of blasting is required to 
excavate this increasingly needful mineral. 
To protect their eyes from sunglare which 
results when the sun strikes the great mass 
of exposed rock, workmen find it necessary 
to wear dark glasses. 

Gypsum beds occur near Gerlach, northern 
Washoe County; in Smith Valley, Lyon 
County; near Mound House, Lyon County, 
and adjacent to Arden in Clark County. 

A reduction plant treats deposits of pumi- 
cite (volcanic ash) near Cobre, Elko County. 
Feldspar occurs in Clark and Esmeralda 
Counties. Sodium carbonate has been taken 
from Soda Lake in Churchill County and 
near Schurz in Mineral County. Salt comes 
from the many dry lakes in Churchill, Nye, 
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Mineral, Esmeralda, and Eureka Counties. 
Many of these dry lakes are sources for borax. 

Potash alum near Silver Peak, sulphur 
from Pershing County, and scrap mica from 
Elko and Clark Counties add to the variety 
of nonmetallics occurring in the friendly 
hills of Nevada. 

With such a wide field for operations the 
State's future mining possibilities seem 
boundless. While it is a matter of record 
that many gold and silver deposits have been 
worked to the point of exhaustion and, as a 
result, have brought into being the “ghost 
town,” a comprehensive survey indicates 
potential ore deposits of very large extent 
and greater permanence. 

Almost every month a new field is 
announced where metal indications fire the 
hopes of prospectors and miners. Some of 
these fields may flash into spectacular promi- 
nence, remain in the spotlight for a short 
time, then fade away into the limbo of for- 
gotten mining camps. Other fields have 
greater likelihood of surviving, and with 
scientific exploration plus economical devel- 
opment will be permanent establishments. 


Top and across show a general view of the Prince Consolidated lead-zinc mine at Pioche, Nevada. 








The old timers, in spite of their luck, were 
greatly handicapped. They lacked adequate 
knowledge of the mode of occurrence, geo- 
logical relationships, and the association of 
related minerals. Luck in the early days was 
a prime requisite, but luck as the main ele- 
ment needed to find a new gold field has lost 
its charm. New discoveries are most likely 
to be made by those who are versed in the 
sciences of geology, metallurgy, and analysis 
of rocks. This contention has been greatly 
strengthened in recent years by discoveries 
now on their way to success through appli- 
cation of scientific methods. The new fields 
were in many instances found by searchers 
who were equipped with special training. 

The Mackay School of Mines and also the 
State Bureau of Mines at the University of 
Nevada have given invaluable service to 
prospectors and miners following the transi- 
tion from a lucky horseshoe to scientific 
application. In one outstanding instance 
experts from the Mackay School worked out 
the entire geological column of the Cambrian 
sediments in the Pioche district where lead 
[Please turn to page 32) 
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A favorable tax structure is conducive to fine Fallon High School. Bottom—Reno High 
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EVADA'S gift to its citizens on the 
75th anniversary of her admission to 
the Federal Union as a State, which 
event occurs this year, was a 20 percent 
reduction in its State tax rate. The decrease 
was from 73 cents to 58 cents on each one 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation. Because 
the State Government, during the past, has 
lived well within its income, this tax reduc- 
tion was made possible this year. In addi- 
tion to this lowering of the tax rate the State 
has a favorable balance in its treasury. This 
condition will be augmented in the coming 
biennium by a substantial increment accruing 
from the Boulder Dam power project on 
the Colorado River. 

Economical operation of the State Gov- 
ernment in its departments, holding within 
budgetary estimates, and at the same time 
allowing for future progressive measures, 
serves to place Nevada in an enviable finan- 
cial position among the States in regard to 
its tax situation. 

At a time when most of the other States 
of the Nation face increased taxation because 
of heavy financial burdens, Nevada through 
this singular action has gained wide promi- 
nence. 

In addition to the tax reduction which 
was set by the State Legislature, Nevada 
already enjoyed, and still enjoys, a freedom 
from so-called nuisance taxes of other classi- 
fications. It is the boast of the citizens of 
the Silver State that they are not troubled 
with a sales tax, a state income tax, a gift 
tax, an inheritance tax, or a tax on intangi- 
bles. 

The present tax rate for the State is 58 
cents on each one hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation. This is in effect for the calendar 
years 1939 and 1940. It is the lowest tax 
rate in the State for many years. 

Examination of past records of State taxa- 
tion shows that the people of Nevada were 
taxed at the rate of 95 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation during the years 1865 and 1866. 
This rate prevailed during the two years 
immediately following the admission of 
Nevada Territory as a State. Two years later 
the rate was boosted to $1.25, and then 
slightly reduced during the years 1869 and 
1870 to $1.125. This rate stood for two 


YES! NEVADA’S TAX RATE WAS REDUCED 





years when it was again returned to the $1.25 
rate for 1871 to 1874, inclusive. 

Evidently the gold production on the 
Comstock Lode at Virginia City was having 
its effect on the revenues of the State the 
following four years, for the rate again 
dropped back and was set at 90 cents per 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation. At the 
end of that period, with continued increased 
revenues, the established tax rate was set at 
55 cents. This marked a particularly low 
rate for the years 1879 and 1880. 

Then for ten years in succession the rate 
remained at 90 cents, beginning in 1881. 
Reflecting a continued prosperous condi- 
tion in the State the rate was decreased to 
75 cents, effective during 1891 and 1892, 
but snapped back to 90 cents for the follow- 
ing four years. Taxpayers paid 92 cents for 
State purposes in 1897 and 1898, and an 
even dollar a hundred during 1899 and 1900. 

Just after the turn of the century, in 1901 
and 1902, the rate was again reduced to 80 
cents, and for the next four succeeding years 
the State got along very nicely with a tax 
rate of 75 cents. From then on it started 
dropping and continued this reduction until 
1914. The figures for these inclusive years 
show a rate of 70 cents for 1907 and 1908; 
for the next biennium it dropped to 60 cents, 
and fluctuated back to 64 cents for 1911. 
The rate was 60 cents for 1912, 66 cents for 
1913 and 60 cents for 1914, the year the 
World War began. 

The 1915 State rate was $0.563, but this 
was still bettered in 1916 when an all-time 
low in Nevada tax rates was established at a 
figure of $0.463. That low figure has never 
been reached since. In 1917 it rose to 
$0.6235. 

There was considerable variation in the 
figures, up and down, and the State rate for 
Nevada taxes ranged from $0.5755 in 1918 
to a higher figure of 73 cents for the years 
1937 and 1938. 

The State’s lowest valuation for tax pur- 
poses was $19,858,095.71 in 1866, when 
Nevada was just two years old. That was 
a fair start for a mew State in the 
undeveloped West. Succeeding initial settle- 
ment and development of the State’s resources 
that valuation figure consistently increased. 

















Top—Lovelock. Center—Minden. Bottom—Ely, high schools. 


Nevada students pay no sales tax for their text books. 
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Reasonable taxes make for a contented citizenry. Las Vegas, Nevada, high school. 


The one-hundred-million-dollar mark in 
assessed valuation was first passed in 1912, 


when the total reached $101,087,079.98. The 
State's highest valuation to date was $216,- 
937,132.34. This was the figure entered on 
the State tax rolls for 1929. The 1939-1940 
State tax rates were fixed on an estimated 
State property valuation of $185,000,000. 

The 20 percent reduction in the State tax 
rate this year inspired the San Francisco 
Chronicle, one of the leading newspapers of 
the entire Pacific Coast region, to speak, 
editorially, shortly after the State Legislature 
took the singular action, in these terms: 

“What is Nevada doing? Getting ready 
to secede from the Union? 

“The Nevada Legislature wound up Satur- 
day after cutting the State’s taxes 20 per- 
cent. That is unfair to organized taxers. 
Nevada, too, has no sales tax, no inheritance 
taxes, no gift tax, no income tax, either per- 
sonal or corporation. And nobody in this 
session of the Legislature proposed any such 
levies. This marks Nevada as a community 
with no proper place in the American com- 
monwealth of States. South Carolina achieved 
secession by firing on Fort Sumter. Nevada 


puts herself out alone by firing on Fort Taxa- 
tion. 

“Nevada has no need for the fancy taxes 
other States have been dolling themselves 
up with. The simple taxes she has, produced 
too much money. Surplus has been piling 
up. The Legislature thought the surplus was 
getting too big, so it handed out a dividend 
to taxpayers by cutting taxes one-fifth. 

“Unbelievable, but it is true. These people 
just do not belong in the United States.” 

At the end of the fiscal year 1938 Nevada 
had a balance in its treasury of $1,973,175.74. 
Following the cut in the tax rate the State 
still had a balance in the treasury. While the 
action of the Legislature in cutting the tax 
rate will reduce this balance measurably it 
will leave a healthy balance until the 1941 
Legislature sets a new tax rate. In the event 
the 1941 Legislature does change the rate, 
such a change would not become effective 
until December of that year. If no unfore- 
seen eventualities arise, such as a major Catas- 
trophe, even this healthy condition will be 
greatly augmented during the coming bien- 
nium. 

The bonded indebtedness of Nevada as of 









































Top—Carson Valley wheat field. Bottom—Elko County bulls. 
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These Nevada movie fans pay no “nuisance” taxes. 


July 1, 1938, was $729,000 with all outstand- 
ing bonds held by the various State depart- 
ments. These bonds are being regularly 
redeemed. The various departments pur- 
chased the bonds for the benefit of trust 
funds. As a result Nevada has no bonded 
debt owing to outside parties and all accru- 
ing interest from bonds held by the various 
State departments is paid back into the State 
treasury. 

Another contributing factor to Nevada's 
healthy financial condition is the fact that 
the State has never defaulted a bond issue. 
Every financial obligation has been promptly 
met. 

The State has no large industrial problems. 
The principal fields of employment, outside 
the cities, are concerned with farming 
endeavors and the mining industry. While 
changing range conditions and low market 
prices for livestock, at times, bring on 
changes in employment in the farming sec- 
tions, there are no serious problems for labor 
or industry. 

Many of the operating mines are com- 
paratively small and well scattered. In the 
aggregate, however, they are very numerous. 


Mining does not present such a perplexing 
industrial problem. While discontinuance of 
operations in some of the larger mines may 
affect a considerable number of workmen, 
the situation differs somewhat with the 
smaller individual mines, particularly where 
gold is the recoverable product. Each worker 
has dreams or hopes, and very fine possi- 
bilities of acquiring mining properties which 
embrace prospects of returning great wealth 
to the individual claim holder. Under the 
present system of staking out mining claims 
and their development, each mine is a poten- 
tial fortune in itself. While not every mine 
comes to this fruition, those which are highly 
productive exert a powerful influence upon 
the mental attitude of persons striving for 
the same objective. 

Similarly such an outlook tends to estab- 
lish conditions singularly free from radical 
elements in the various communities. As a 
result, no drastic disturbances in the relation- 
ship between employer and employee are 
so likely to occur. Under such circumstances 
a healthy economic condition prevails which 
is reflected in the greater contentment of 
Nevada's citizens. 
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Streamlined faces reflect rodeo thrills. Bottom—aA rider bound for a one-point landing 











Youngsters, expert at twirling the loop, are centers of attention in a Reno rodeo parade. 





NEVADA IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS 


UNTING, fishing, horseback riding, 
swimming, hiking, tennis, golf, base- 
ball, football, polo, motorboating, 

mountain climbing, and snow sports describe 
Nevada outdoors at its best. Virtually every 
sport practiced in the United States is repre- 
sented here. 

Because of the great open spaces where 
favorable conditions for the development of 
wild life exists, hunting seems to be the most 
alluring of the open country sports. Deer 
country spreads from the Santa Rosa region 
in northern Humboldt County to the lofty 
Sierras in the west, and from Mount 
Wheeler, near Ely, in the east, to the sunny 
Charleston Park area in the south. Many a 
buck has been bagged near Austin and 
Eureka in the central part of the Strate. 
Native nimrods travel anywhere from six to 
six hundred miles in quest of their yearly 
venison. Camps are frequently pitched for 
the entire season. In some counties deer 
season is open during October only, while in 
others it extends well into November. 

Except for the southern counties, sagehen 
can be found almost anywhere in the State. 


The sagehen is a delicious wild fowl when 
prepared with wild rice. The season is short, 
usually consisting of a few days in early 
August. Sagehen normally reach the size of 
a domesticated chicken. 

Autumn heralds the quail season in 
Washoe, Pershing, Churchill, Douglas, Lyon, 
and Ormsby Counties. Bevies of quail are 
often seen roosting on a neighbor's fence, or 
feeding on the lawns, in the towns of some 
of the counties. 

Duck season opens in October, and dur- 
ing that time roast duck and currant jelly 
decorate the festive boards of homes in 
almost every section of the State. Along the 
lakes, rivers, and sloughs, where they feed by 
the thousands, a flock of teal and mallards is 
likely to whirr aloft at any moment. Ranch- 
ers or hunters easily pick off half a dozen in 
the fields near these watering places in the 
early morning hours. 

Churchill, Lyon, Douglas, and Washoe 
Counties afford fine hunting for pheasants, in 
season, while cottontails are hunted in all 
parts of the State during December. 

There are antelope herds around Thou- 























Top—Streamlined faces reflect rodeo thrills. Bottom—A rider bound for a one-point landing. 





Youngsters, expert at twirling the loop, are centers of attention in a Reno rodeo parade. 


NEVADA IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS 


pee fishing, horseback riding, 


swimming, hiking, tennis, golf, base- 

ball, football, polo, motorboating, 
mountain climbing, and snow sports describe 
Nevada outdoors at its best. Virtually every 
sport practiced in the United States is repre- 
sented here. 

Because of the great open spaces where 
favorable conditions for the development of 
wild life exists, hunting seems to be the most 
alluring of the open country sports. Deer 
country spreads from the Santa Rosa region 
in northern Humboldt County to the lofty 
Sierras in the west, and from Mount 
Wheeler, near Ely, in the east, to the sunny 
Charleston Park area in the south. Many a 
buck has been bagged near Austin and 
Eureka in the central part of the State. 
Native nimrods travel anywhere from six to 
six hundred miles in quest of their yearly 
venison. Camps are frequently pitched for 
the entire season. In some counties deer 
season is open during October only, while in 
others it extends well into November. 

Except for the southern counties, sagehen 
can be found almost anywhere in the State. 


The sagehen is a delicious wild fowl when 
prepared with wild rice. The season is short, 
usually consisting of a few days in early 
August. Sagehen normally reach the size of 
a domesticated chicken. 

Autumn heralds the quail season in 
Washoe, Pershing, Churchill, Douglas, Lyon, 
and Ormsby Counties. Bevies of quail are 
often seen roosting on a neighbor's fence, or 
feeding on the lawns, in the towns of some 
of the counties. 

Duck season opens in October, and dur- 
ing that time roast duck and currant jelly 
decorate the festive boards of homes in 
almost every section of the State. Along the 
lakes, rivers, and sloughs, where they feed by 
the thousands, a flock of teal and mallards is 
likely to whirr aloft at any moment. Ranch- 
ers or hunters easily pick off half a dozen in 
the fields near these watering places in the 
early morning hours. 

Churchill, Lyon, Douglas, and Washoe 
Counties afford fine hunting for pheasants, in 
season, while cottontails are hunted in all 
parts of the State during December. 

There are antelope herds around Thou- 





sand Creek, in northern Humboldt County. 
Bands of big horn sheep still roam the 
Boulder Dam area, but these wary animals 
are protected with closed seasons, except for 
camera “shooting” only. 

Lake trout, brook trout, and stream fishing 
are offered to the Ike Waltons throughout 
the spring and summer months. The waters 
of Pyramid, Tahoe, Topaz, and Walker Lakes 
conceal trout weighing from a pound and a 
half to forty pounds. Mead Lake, behind 
Boulder Dam, is rapidly gaining a reputation 
for its excellent bass fishing. This lake 
promises to become one of the greatest fresh 
water fishing grounds in the entire western 
country. Bass weighing up to 8 and 10 
pounds are often taken from the hook after 
a thrilling fight in these waters. 

Brook trout fishing in Nevada lures many 
a fisherman from his bed at 3 o'clock in the 
morning to travel sometimes 50 miles or 
more to choice riffles where these scary finny 
tribe play in the cool mountain stream. 

Lamoille and Jarbidge Canyons, Jack Creek, 
and North Fork in Elko County are stocked 
with fish. Martin Creek, north of Winne- 





Snow sports are stealing Nevada’s outdoor winter show. 





mucca, furnishes real sport to the experienced 
angler in an environment of aspen trees and 
beautiful wild flowers. In fact, stream fish- 
ing is excellent in almost all the Nevada 
counties. Good catches of trout, bass, and 
catfish are made in the Carson, Walker, 
Truckee, and Humboldt Rivers by the fisher- 
men preferring the quiet river bank to the 
more arduous task of coursing some moun- 
tain stream. 

Horseback riding is popular in all sections 
with both men and women, and the riders 
can choose any type of trail or scenery 
desired. Many Nevada horses are selected 
by the United States Army for cavalry 
mounts, and many horses of good stock still 
graze on the open ranges. 

Swimming pools, golf courses, tennis 
courts, soft-ball courts for night playing, 
baseball diamonds, and football gridirons are 
found in all the larger towns of the State, 
where tournaments and leagues form a part 
of the local sport activities. Polo teams 
compete in the Reno district. These matches 
are always thrilling, for the hard riding cow- 
boys, buckaroos, and ranch hands have taken 
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to this sport with enthusiasm and show con- 
siderable skill. 

Motorboats race across the changing waters 
of Lake Tahoe, Nevada's noted recreational 
spot known as “The Lake of the Skies.” Amid 
a surrounding of evergreen trees atop the 
high Sierras in the western part of the State, 
this lake, 28 miles long and 12 miles wide, 
affords wonderful scenic views, comfortable 
and modern resorts, fine homes, and good 
gravel and sand beaches. Golf, swimming, 
tennis, hiking, and picnicking form the 
principal diversions at this beautiful lake. 

Hiking, almost a lost art since the advent 
of the motor car, though not as popular as 
other forms of outdoor recreation in Nevada, 
has its devoted followers, who often pack 
bacon and eggs, coffee, fruit, and rolls to 
some secluded retreat high in the hills and 
prepare a most appetizing meal over an open 
fire. Those more actively inclined scale the 
heights of the nearby peaks to view the 
inspiring beauty of Nevada’s open spaces. 
Boundary Peak in Esmeralda County, rising 
13,145 feet; Mount Wheeler, the second 
highest peak in the State, towering 13,058 
feet in eastern White Pine County; Charles- 


Walker River, a mountain-born Nevada stream, in spring freshet. 





ton Peak, in Clark County; Toyabe Arc 
Dome, in Nye County; Mount Grant, in 
Mineral County; the Hole in the Mountain, 
in Elko County, each over 11,000 feet in 
elevation, are fully capable of taxing the skill 
and strength of the hardiest mountain climb- 
ers. 

Nevada's children have not been forgotten. 
Summer camps for the youth of the State 
have been organized and established by the 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and other youth groups to aid in 
the training and development, in a healthy 
and wholesome environment, of the State’s 
younger folks. These camps are in the Lake 
Tahoe region near Reno and Carson City 
and in the Dixie National Forest of southern 
Nevada near Las Vegas. Other camps near 
Ely, Elko, and Winnemucca provide centers 
for summer recreation periods. 

Many dude ranches, which contribute to 
the enjoyment of tourists and out-of-State 
guests, are located within easy reach of many 
Nevada towns. These ranches provide a 
western atmosphere for a variety of outdoor 
sports. 

Annual rodeos, which originally meant the 
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Top—Nevadans astride are expert at the hurdles. Bottom—Home-town tracks afford good racing. 











rounding up and separation of various herds 
of cattle in local regions, has developed into 
a country-wide sport packed full of thrills. 
Skill in horsemanship and dexterous han- 
dling of tough cattle are seen at their best 
at these rodeos, which are held in a setting 
of true western environment. Days are set 
aside each year in Reno, Lovelock, Winne- 
mucca, Elko, Wells, Fallon, Yerington, Ely, 
Alamo, Caliente, Pioche, and Las Vegas for 
these thrilling events. 

Snow sports in Nevada are stealing the 
winter show. Each year their popularity 
increases. Like the storms which roll over 
the mountains and drop their snow, skiing 
has firmly gripped the enthusiasm of Nevada 
people for outdoor winter recreation. Favor- 
able mountain slopes, deep snows of a 
desirable quality, good roads leading to 
skiing grounds, nearness to cities, adequate 
shelter houses at the ski runs, and other 
required facilities have given Nevada an 
ideal set-up for this type of sport. 

In western Nevada, Lake Tahoe and 
Mount Rose afford excellent courses for 
winter sports, including skiing and tobog- 
ganing. 





Horseback riding becomes more fascinating amid Nevada’s scenic surroundings. 


Ski-ways and toboggan slides have been 
built and are in use in the Charleston area 
in southern Nevada. Here the winter sports 
fan may experience a transition from the 
frigid snowfields at the ski runs to a mild 
springlike condition which prevails in the 
valley and in Las Vegas, 35 miles distant. 

In rapid succession other towns and cities 
in Nevada have taken up this winter sports 
feature because of most favorable conditions 
in their immediate vicinity. 





COVER PAGE 
The picture used for the title page of this 


number was taken about 3 miles west of 
Reno, Nevada. It shows the Truckee River, 
Southern Pacific railway and the Victory 
Highway paralleling each other at a point 
where Truckee Meadows begins to broaden 
and shape the valley in which the cities of 
Reno and Sparks are located. The Truckee 
River drains Lake Tahoe, then flows through 
a marrow canyon of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains to eventually empty into Pyramid 


Lake. 











Top—Wild antelope caught by the camera in a Nevada joshua forest. Bottom—Elko hunters get their venison. 
































Top—Catches from Walker Lake. Bottom—A good day’s catch from Mead Lake. 
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Mead Lake lured the sailboat to the Nevada desert. 














Tennis is played on well-kept courts in all Nevada towns and cities. 


MINES YIELD WEALTH 


| Continued from page 8) 

and zinc deposits exist. The information 
furnished by the Mackay School of Mines 
Hunt Foundation professors and students 
gave data which led to discovery of a large 
ore body resting 1,700 feet below the surface. 
With the aid of the data furnished many 
other areas in that same district can now be 
worked out geologically, and further impor- 
tant discoveries are expected. The Mackay 
School of Mines stands ready to render the 
same type of service to other districts of the 
State. Great dependence is placed on this 
institution by men who search the hills for 
ore-bearing bodies. 

Nevada's wealth from metals and non- 
metallic minerals in the past has been exceed- 
ingly great. 

‘ith such a vivid picture as an incen- 
tive it is small wonder that mining activities 
are greater now than they have been for 


many years. Better prices for some of the 


metals have been a stimulant for greater dili- 
gence in the search for “the cleanest wealth 
in the world.” With intelligent handling 
and study, proper financing and develop- 
ment, many new fields will add to this pros- 


perity. Even old fields which years ago 
promised little, because of the low values or 
difficulty in reducing complex ores, are now 
yielding profits in abundance. 

The $1,600,000,000 of new wealth pro- 
duced from Nevada's mines during the past 
75 years, while of major significance, has not 
by any means reached its limits. In fact, 
men of science, after a thorough survey of 
the possibilities as viewed from all angles, 
are in perfect agreement that there is more 
wealth underground in this State than has 
ever been taken from the ground. It awaits 
only the application of intelligent effort for 
mankind to transpose this latent wealth from 
dormancy into living riches. 

Nevada truly offers an opportunity in the 
field of mining. 








Upper—Rodeos, a true western sport, are irresistible magnets for Nevada crowds. 


Lower—lIn a cloud of dust the daring bulldogger throws his steer. 
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